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The initiative and responsibility for attaining knowledge and 
happiness is a matter left to the free choice of man. The proper 
use of his faculties for this end is the primary function and nature 
of the freedom of self-determination assigned to the will by Duns 
Scotus. Such is the meaning of the title and the purpose of this 
paper. 


The philosophy of John Duns Scotus has its starting point in 
an appeal to the experience of something real. That «something 
is» cannot be demonstrated. The conscious life of man manifests 
a twofold contingency: a contingency of being and a contingency 
of operation. The contingency of being leads the inquiring mind 
to the principle of causality and the necessity of a primary efficiency 
or uncaused cause; while the contingency of operation in man 
leads to the principle of self-determination or freedom, which is 
a denial of causal necessity. «There is no other cause why the will 
wills except that the will is a will» !. 

The experience of something is a primary fact; the will in itself 
can never be an absolutely primary agent. The freedom of the 
will is the power of determining itself, of choosing something as 
an end, of moderating man’s capacities for and experience of rea- 
lity. Neither the intellect nor the object nor anything else deter- 
mines the choice of the will, but the will totally controls all human 
tendencies, thereby freely constituting them as ends suitable to 
man. In all cases, the act of willing is not elicited necessarily 
“ther by reason of the knowledge of the object intellectually 
me 
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grasped nor by reason of any prior will act, but is free] 
This being so, it is fruitless to seek a reason that actua 
the will to make a particular choice of ends. 

From the lack of a compelling reason or from the de 
a causal determinant, it does not follow that the will in itself Dos. 
sesses a positive creative power. The possibility of such unlimited 
freedom would lead to Sartre’s conclusion that man is free to choose 
what right and wrong is to be for him, a freedom that is vacuous 
in the face of the utter contingency of his very being and would 
ultimately lead to the very negation and annihilation of self in 
a futile passion. In Duns Scotus, the contingencies of free choice 
are linked to the metaphysical order of contingent and necessary 
being. Man has the active potency of overcoming the limitation 
and contingencies of his being and of reaching first Being itself, 
The will then, being able to moderate the proper functioning of 
man’s potencies, is bound to moderate them rightly. «This dispo- 
sition to rightness, I say, is the freedom innate in the will»? 

The self is the primary ground for the free choices whereby 
man pursues happiness for himself. He enjoys a certain freedom 
of choice in seeking his own self-perfection because of a certain 
intrinsic indeterminancy in human nature itself. At the same time 
he is confronted by the finiteness of his potencies in regard to the 
number of goods that he can freely choose for his own perfection 
at any given moment. The will by freely moderating these natural 
and necessary tendencies to happiness and self-perfection is able 
to transcend its nature and choose Being and goodness for their 
own sake. In so doing man submits to a superior will in a freely 
elicited act and opens himself up to Being itself *. And this openness 
to being is the ultimate meaning of the total contingency of an 
act of the will, the state of not being necessitated by the tendencies 
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of nature. Thus the free will is not confined to objects or goods 
that perfect self, but is capable of an act of love. The very act of 
loving, freely elicited, makes the person loved a good in itself. 
«Willing by reason of love of friendship... is to enjoy, that is, to 
cleave to some object for its own sake, not for the sake of the one 
who wills» 5. Love is the most free of all acts and the one that most 
perfectly expresses the will’s freedom to determine itself as it 
pleases. To love God, the Highest Good, for his own sake, is the 
summit of freedom and the final beatitude of man. For even in 
the presence of God in the life hereafter, Scotus affirms that «the 
will is determined to willing beatitude and to refusing misery, 
only in this sense: if it elicits a definite act regarding these objects, 
it necessarily elicits both a determinate act of willingness for bea- 
titude and a definite act of refusing misery; yet it is not absolutely 
determined to elicit either the one act or the other» 6. 

A free choice then, is the meaning of existence, and the 
total initiative is left to man to rightly moderate his natural’ ten- 
dencies in the pursuit of being for its own sake. And in this sense 
one’s existence is one’s own responsibility and depends on one’s 
causal initiative as an ultimate response to Being or Nothingness. 
The radical avowal of the principle of contingency in being and 
operation has no other meaning in Scotus. 


The foregoing summary accounts for the greater emphasis 
Duns Scotus places on the primacy and freedom of the will, and 
also serves as a point of departure for his differences from the 
common scholastic teaching. Such differences are the ground for 
characterizing his philosophy as a voluntarism in contrast to the 
supposed more intellectualistic character of other scholastic philo- 
Sophers, 

This scotistic voluntarism does not imply an unlimited free- 
dom of self-determination, but should be interpreted as a limited 
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freedom that is in harmony with the traditional doctrine of Au 
stine, Anselm and the Scholastics. If there is anything in his ie 
of freedom which makes Scotus slightly atypical, it is the diff 
rence between him and Aquinas about the precise relation bety, 
the intellect and the will in the causation of choice; and second 
with regard to the will as having a natural inclination that affects 
its freedom. While Scotus may assign more causality to the will 
than St. Thomas, he does not conceive its freedom as totally un] 
mited ’. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is limited to these two 
aspects: causal initiative as a freedom from natural necessity, and 
the positive determinations of the will in relation to its end. 


een 


i- 


I. - CAUSALITY AND INDETERMINANCY 


Duns Scotus places man’s natural ability to act freely princi- 
pally in the will. «I say, therefore, that nothing other than the 
will is the total cause of a volition in the will» *. The will then is 
the sole cause of an act of the will, in the sense that every form 
of physical predetermination is excluded. The total causality of the 
will in relation to the freedom of its own act, however, does not 
exclude the activity of other partial causes, such as rational 
thought, simultaneously present in consciousness. The activity of 
such partial causes are simply subject to the sovereignty of the 
will. They exercise no necessitating influence on the free act of 
the will, but on the contrary, the will has the power to disregard 
them, for example, even the clearest and most certain judgments 
about what should be willed. 


. ly 

7 See ADLER M. J., The Idea of Freedom, 1, New York 1958, especial 
p. 503-504, for a more complete Pet esa on the agreement and difference 
within «the scholastic tradition» concerning the will’s power of chor aliud 

8 Ord. II d. 25 q. 1 n. 22 (ed. Vives XIII 221): «Dico ergo... quod nihi edo 
a voluntate est causa totalis volitionis, in voluntate». By assigning fronal 
principally to the will Scotus formulates his doctrine within the tra wever 
framework of faculty psychology common to the Scholastics. In view no plica: 
of his development of the theory of the formal distinction and 45 arecise 
tion of it to the so-called faculties of the soul, it would be more P vers 
to speak of the volitional power as distinct from the other active Fact he 
of one and the same mind-reality or Self, although as a matter of 
retains the traditional terminology. 
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As evidence for the above stated position of the causal inde- 
terminancy of the will, Duns Scotus appeals to experience. He 
compares the operations of the intellect and the will with respect 
to their objects. He describes the differences between free and 
necessary acts. And finally he argues that a purely contingent act 
can have no cause but a free cause, the will. But in the last analy- 
sis, he can give no reason or positive proof why «the strictly formal 
characteristic of the will is (to be) free»*. He simply appeals to 
an analogy between being and active principles: «As there is no 
other reason why some object has a certain mode of being except 
that it is such a being, so too there is no reason why some act has 
a certain mode of operation, be it free or natural, except that it 
is that kind of principle, namely free or natural», Aquinas, on 
the contrary, who admits the influence of the intellect on the act 
of willing an object, is able to argue that the final causality of an 
apprehended good does not exercise a necessitating influence on 
the will as the efficient cause of the free act. Therefore, the will 
is casually indetermined ". 


A. — First object of intellection and volition 


The first object grasped by the intellect is not an act of reason, 
but a chance event whose cause is to be found among the activities 
of man’s other psycho-somatic potencies. The intellect is simply 
moved according to its nature by the object that stimulates the 
individual's psycho-somatic powers to the greatest extent. The 
stimulus is a chance event in the sense that the natural causal 
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subsequent acts) are not wholly determinable or knowable of 
complexity of interacting natural agents. A first Intellection, the | 
is not a deliberative act. It occurs necessarily beyond the control 

of man. 

Simultaneously given with the first intellection is the 
indifference, the power whereby man determines himself to 
or not-to-will. If the will were naturally moved by the object 
positing a will would be tautological, for there would be no diffe. 
rence between intellect and will, both being natures acting accor. 
ding to necessity after the manner of a simple reflex, and man no 
more than an intelligent brute. 

The will then does not react by natural necessity in confron. 
tation with a primary intellection, but retains an active indiffe. 
rence toward the object presented. The presentation of the object 
is, of course, a necessary starting point for an act of the will, 
but it is not the beginning of a chain of causally dependent neces- 
sary acts leading to some action. The active indifference of the will 
breaks the causal chain of psychic events, and introduces its own 
causality by freely determining itself to will or not-to-will. This 
is the meaning of the term causal initiative as applied to the will. 

The first object of the self-determining power of the will is 
the act of the intellect. The will can either actively reject the 
first intellection or cause the intellect to continue considering the 
present object. For man through this power we call will «has the 
capacity of directing the attention of the intellect now to this, now 
to that object or aspect thereof, and then to willing or not-willing 
this or that object. Thus the first act of willing proceeds totally 
from ourselves, and it is not a matter of chance, as is the first 
act of the intellect» ?, Any subsequent activity of the intellect 2 
the processes of reasoning and deliberating is even more subject 
to voluntary control and the active indifference of the will. 
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The active indifference spoken of refers both to the act of 
causing and the content of the act of the will. In acting, the will 
is an uncaused or independent cause and a non-necessitated cause. 
In the sense of an uncaused or independent cause, the active indif- 
ference of the will means that man has the positive capacity of 
being able to act without being acted on or the positive capacity 
of taking the initiative instead of being totally reactive. Negati- 
vely, the will is a non-necessitated cause. The presence of an 
object does not move the will to act at all, and if it elicits an act, 
neither the influence of the object nor any other tendency flowing 
from the necessities of nature accounts for the fact that the will 
acted in this way rather than its contrary. 

Secondly, in relation to content, active indifference is the posi- 
tive capacity for creativity and selectivity. A creative power has 
the capacity of bringing into existence an effect that would not 
occur through natural cause-effect operations, at least not at such 
a precise time and place. A selective power has the capacity of 
actuating alternate possibilities or in a broader sense, the capacity 
of regulating and controlling the exercise of naturally active prin- 
ciples. Negatively, the will is not necessitated, neither by its own 
nature nor by other causes to produce one and only one effect. 


_ B. - A naturally active and a freely active will 


The activity of the will is not determined in any way by its 
nature, because the freedom of the will is incompatible with natu- 
tal necessity. To be naturally active and to be freely active are 
Primary differences in active principles. Scotus expresses this dif- 
ference in the words: «The will can no more be naturally active 
than a Nature, viewed as a distinct principle in contrast to a will, 
can be freely active» 8, Any further attempt to explain this diffe- 
rence between «nature» and «free» would require a treatise on the 

erences between material and immaterial natures. 

To be freely active simply means that there is no cause of an 
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act of the will but the will itself. For the will in any act whatsoe. 
ver wills contingently, eliciting its act in the same manner in which 
it elicited prior acts, neither being determined by such prior acts 
whether good or bad, nor by their habitual repetition, whether 
recurring separately or as a part of a series. In all cases, the act 
of willing is not elicited necessarily either by reason of the know. 
ledge of the object intellectually grasped nor by reason of any 
prior will act, but is freely elicited". This statement seems to 
mean that no other naturally active principle such as the intellect 
or the rational appetite itself can account for the experienced 
contingency of action that we characterize as freedom. Any such 
naturally active cause is determined to produce one and only one 
effect if unimpeded in its causality. 

Along these lines Scotus formulates an argument from the 
fact of contingency to substantiate the notion of a freely active 
principle. He asks from what cause do those events that occur 
contingently arise as opposed to those that happen inevitably. The 
argument proceeds disjunctively. An event comes from a determi- 
ned or an undetermined cause. A contingent act cannot proceed 
from a determined cause, because such a cause is capable of pro- 
ducing only one determined effect. Therefore a contingent act must 
be the result of a cause undetermined to one mode of acting. 
Such a cause can either determine itself to act contingently to 
one of two contraries or it cannot determine itself, being so deter 
mined by another. If such a cause determines itself contingently, 
the thesis that the will determines itself is proved. If, however, 
ae would say that the free act is caused by another, this being 
pees Sener must either be in a necessary or in a ae 
cessary dace: pa ae ing of a Tree et- by ureter ¥ "dable, 
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if it is undetermined, it cannot determine itself nor another. There- 
fore, the will and only the will can be the cause of a volitional act "5. 

There is no need to draw out this section on the causal inde- 
terminancy of the will to any greater length. There is nothing 
more to be said about it, even though Scotus comes back to this 
same point in every type of question about God, angels and men. 
«The act of willing is in the power of the will», and so it is able 
to act freely and contingently because it is a will and not a natural 
cause. The will as free simply transcends nature. 


II. - POSITIVE DETERMINATIONS 


Granted that any causal influence on the act of the will would 
destroy its contingency and freedom, granted that the judgment 
about the goodness of the object does not effectively move the 
will to act, what can save freedom from being totally unlimited 
and arbitrary self-determination? The mere fact that the will could 
have acted otherwise is sufficient to negatively safeguard the free- 
dom of the act of willing, namely, the act was not necessarily 
caused by another but freely by the will as its sole cause. But this 
same fact gives no satisfactory answer to the positive question why 
the will acted at all, or why it acted in this way rather than in 
another. This is a crucial question for Duns Scotus, if liberty is 
not to remain an unsolvable mystery and man’s free acts an 
enigma. 

The solution to this problem that Scotus seems to propose 
consists in assigning a greater role ‘to the natural inclinations of 
the will itself. To one and the same will he attributes several per- 
fections, real potencies though formally distinct from one another *. 


A. - The will as nature and as free 


The will as nature is nothing else than a relation which neces- 
sarily results from a potency in regard to its own perfection and 
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% Ibid. IJ d. 25 q. 1 n. 22 (ed. Vives XIII 221-222). , 

6 Ibid. d. 6 q. 2 n. 9 (ed. Vives XII 354). Speaking of the will as nature 
and free, he says: «nihil aliud est nisi quod una res includat virtualiter 
plures rationes perfectionales quam includeret si esset sine ratione libertatis». 

ee also ibid. d. 16 q. 1 n. 18 (ed. Vives XIII 43-444) on the formal distinction. 
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which is distinct from the proper intrinsic perfection of the 
as free. As free the will moderates its activity in eliciting an i 
of willing, for it can refrain from following its natural inclinati 
either as to the act itself or as to its intensity. For in these natural 
inclinations the will is drawn to the fullest extent of its perfecti 
bility to objects that are the source of the greatest happiness” 

Note that the will as nature implies a necessary relation of 
the potency to the perfectibility of its nature. In this sense the 
will as nature is primarily passive and receptive in contrast to 
the active tendencies in the will as free in eliciting an act and in 
actively making a contingent choice. The will as a nature is not 
free, and its striving is not a deliberate act. It is a disposition to 
receive a perfection and not a power of acting. In one and the 
same volitional potency then, there is a twofold tendency, active 
and passive. We might say the will is a power of acting freely 
that at times results in acquiring some perfection suitable to its 
nature, but not necessarily so ™. 

The perfections of the will as the perfectibility of man’s nature 
are manifold. Together they can be referred to as the «affectio 
commodi». Thus the will is capable of being inclined to objects 
of the sensitive appetites to which the will is directly connected 
without the aid of knowledge or to its own proper objects that 
perfect its rational nature, or to any object whatsoever that is 
intellectively appetible as a good in itself”. | 


will 


' Tbid. d. 6 q. 2 n. 8 (ed. Vives XII 354); III d. 17 q. 1 n. 3 (ed. Vivis 
XIV 654): «Unde eadem potentia dicitur voluntas naturalis, cum tali respectu 
propriae perfectionis, et dicitur libera secundum rationem propriam Sko 
trinsecam, quae est voluntas specifice». . t 

18 Ibid. III d. 17 q. 1 n. 5 (p. 655): «Voluntas naturalis, ut sic, sg si 
voluntas neque potentia, sed tantum dicit inclinationem potentiae ad En 
piendum perfectionem, non ad agendum... Unde naturalis voluntas o 
tendit, sed est ipsa tendentia qua voluntas absolute tendit, et hoc pe 
ad recipiendum. Sed est alia tendentia in eadem potentia, ut libere er ent 
agat et tendat eliciendo actum, ita quod in una potentia est duplex XII 
dentia, activa et passiva». See also ibid. II d. 7 q. 1 n. 26 (ed. VIVES ugh 
407): The same distinction is clear in the case of moral goodness: altho 
a natural appetite causes always and necessarily unless impeded, the ang 
as such has only a quasi-passive inclination to goodness, capable of 
actuated but not by natural necessity. 

? Ibid. III d. 15 q. 1 n. 23 (ed. Vives XIV 598): «Voluntas ut, P huius 
dupliciter accipitur: uno modo ut tendit naturaliter in obiecta propri? mque 
potentiae...; alio modo..., includendo omnem ordinem eius a quodey ptum 
consequens naturam voluntatis, et hoc proprie non ut libera sed ut titiae 
appetitus intellectivus sive ut habens affectionem commodi, non 1° 
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All these perfections pertain to one and the same will, which 
freely acts conformable or contrary to anyone of them in choosing 
now one, now the other, moderating them as to the time of occu- 
rence, duration and intensity, for by themselves these natural appe- 
tites necessarily tend to the highest degree of satisfaction or hap- 
piness, always and to the fullest extent. This potency of the will 
whereby it freely moderates its inclination to pleasure («affectio 
commodi») is called by Scotus a disposition to rightness («affectio 
iustitiae») and is the freedom innate to the will ”. 

This doctrine of an innate disposition of the will to rightness 
is taken over from Anselm De casu diaboli. Anselm further defines 
«iustitia» as the «rectitudo» of the will, and freedom as the «pote- 
stas servandi rectitudinem voluntatis propter ipsam rectitudinem». 
In this definition «rectitudo» is interpreted by Van der Woestyne 
in a moral and intellectual sense, as implying the will’s innate 
disposition of freely choosing right order as manifest to his under- 
standing. Duns Scotus, on the contrary, distinguishes a threefold 
sense of this term «iustitia»: grace or infused justice, acquired or 
moral justice, and innate justice or the innate freedom of the will. 
Furthermore he claims that Anselm seems rather to be speaking 
of infused justice, for it is lost through mortal sin; and hence 
freedom for Anselm is moral freedom ™. 

Scotus, however, does not seem to limit this innate disposi- 

tion to rightness of the will («affectio iustitiae») to moral righteous- 
ness, as if freedom of self-determination had to be a moral freedom. 
If moral freedom were the innate freedom of the will, it would 
€ superfluous to speak of the acquired virtue of habit, for one 
Would already by nature be so predisposed or so predetermined to 
Moral righteousness that he would have no need of acquiring vir- 
‘uous habits. To the contrary, Scotus states that it is difficult, 
though not impossible, for the will not to be inclined towards 
re 


sie habet ordinem ad compatiendum appetitui inferiori... circa quodcumque 
patitur». ae P 
est ia Ibid. II d. 6 q. 2 n. 8 (ed. Vives XII 353): «Illa, inquam, affectio iustitiae 
ibertas innata voluntati, quia ipsa est prima moderatrix affectionis talis». 
libe VAN DE WOESTYNE Z., Cursus philosophicus, Il, 459. See S. ANSELMUS, De 
(eq V arbitrio (PL 158, 494); and for Scotus’s position: Ord. Il d.6q.2n. 8 
XT] WAVES XII 353, 354); d. 7q. 1 n. 25. 26 (p. 406407); d. 54 q. 1 n. 2 (ed. Vives 
the 5 97), wherein he states that the possibility of sin does not pertain to 
as eris ty formal characteristic of freedom as a purè perfection, but only 
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that which our judgment definitely approves, just as the will, left 
to itself, is naturally inclined to take pleasure in sentient desires 
though resistance is not impossible, as is proved by the example 
of virtuous persons ”. 

It is easy to see that freedom is not something purely arbi- 
trary, nor merely a question of moral righteousness, but a dispo- 
sition toward rightness of function according to the demands of 
the ontological order. «The rational and volitional appetite looks 
to all being as its adaequate and terminal object»”. Freedom of 
self-determination, then, is an intrinsic disposition to moderate 
one’s inclinations, whether sentient or rational, according to that 
rightness which alone brings an enduring happiness. 


B. - Freedom and beatitude 


The will as free principally intends and acts for an end, and 
it is the end of its own beatitude that guides it in the choice of 
goods intellectually apprehended as means to an end. It freely 
moderates its tendencies to self-perfection, that is, its receptivity 
for perfecting goods, for the sake of the good itself as an end, 
even as a final end of complete liberation and total freedom. «The 
will contingently wills the end, in general as well as in particular, 
although in the majority of cases it wills both, since it is becoming 
that the free appetite follows the inclinations of the natural appe- 
tite» *. The reason is that the natural appetite as such is necessa- 
rily and always ordained to its proper end and perfection, and this 
is as it should be. In his freely elicited acts, however, man does 
not always will happiness, either because he may not recognize it 
or he may not will it for the sake of happiness, but contrarily: 
as for example in the case of a formal sin, willing not in relation 
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to the end, but by Ver AINE the right order of means to be used 
and ends to be enjoyed ”. 

The will cannot be opposed to its beatitude, and so by that 
freedom innate to the will, whereby it is able to moderate its ten- 
dencies toward rightness, Scotus argues to the obligation of mode- 
rating one’s natural tendencies to happiness. He specifies at great 
length wherein willing immoderately consists, such as seeking hap- 
piness for onesclf instead of for the sake of God, thereby not 
subjecting oneself to the will of God, nor the circumstances dicta- 
ted by right reason *. 

This power and obligation of moderating oneself for the sake 
of a freely elicited though rightly ordered end, as an intrinsecally 
free disposition of the will, becomes more intelligible if we relate 
it to his teaching on love. There is an intrinsic order implied in 
the notion of loving. For «The act of desiring is not and cannot 
be the first act of the will in its relation to an end, because all 
desiring occurs on the strength of an act of friendship; and accor- 
dingly, I desire good for the sake of the one for whom I desire 
something. The act of friendship inheres in the will by reason of 
its innate disposition to rightness («affectio iustitiae»)... The act 
of desiring also inheres in the will by reason of its natural incli- 
nation to pleasure («affectio commodi»)... More noble according 
to reason is the disposition to rightness than that of pleasure, 
because the former regulates and moderates the latter according 
to Anselm and is proper to the will in so far as the will is free» ”. 


in 


kaer Ibid. n. 15 (p. 382): «Potest enim [appetitus deliberativus] velle aliquid, 
be tamen propter beatitudinem, negative scilicet non volendo ipsum propter 
altudinem; potest etiam ipsum contrarie velle». «Negatively», means not 
happinese it, while «contrarily» means that what we want is contrary to 
Nat ie Ibid. II d. 6 q. 2 n. 10 (ed. Vives XII 355): «Tenetur enim [voluntas 
nates sequi voluntatem superiorem in moderando illam inclinationem 
in ralem, ex quo in potestate eius est moderari vel non moderari, quia 
Potestate eius est non summe agere vel non tantum quantum potest». 7 
non Ibid. IV d. 49 q. 5 n. 3 (ed. Vives XXI 172-173): «Actus concupiscentiae 
concus. nec esse potest primus actus voluntatis respectu finis, quia omne 
huic piScere est in virtute alicuius actus amicitiae; ideo enim, concupisco 
tati onum, quia amo hunc cui concupisco; ... actus amicitiae inest volun- 
tiae s*C4Undum quod habet affectionem iustitiae...; actus autem concupiscen- 
autem. est voluntati secundum quod habet affectionem commodi...; nobilior 
Te secundum rationem est affectio iustitiae affectione commodi, quia 
Quant Nx eius et moderatrix secundum Anselmum, et propria voluntati in 
um libera est». ; 


4 
` De door; 
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Herein it is easy to recognize a convergence among the NOtiong. 
free act, a disposition to rightness, the love of friendship and ; 
actual willing of beatitude. The latter, «the actual willing of bes 
titude... is a free act, it is not a deliberative act». When the will 
seeks happiness with the love of friendship, it is eliciting a free 
act and is properly ordering itself to its end, although it could as 
contrarily because of its contingency. For it is not constrained tg 
seek the being and goodness of the object for its own Sake, byt 
it is more noble and free to do so in so far as it thereby effectively 
liberates itself from nature and its necessities. This status of 
freedom is eminently achieved according to Scotus in the loye 
of friendship, which knows no reason and has no self-interest. The 
love of friendship participates in the nature of an end because jt 
seeks the good in itself for the sake of the beloved. Absolutely 
speaking, only the highest and perfect good is worthy of love 
because it alone is without defect or want of being. However, 
since man’s willing is contingent, and love is perfectly free, he 
is in fact able to love lesser goods, bestowing on them, through 
the free determination of his will, the perfection of a beatifying 
object sought for the sake of the beloved after the manner of a 
final end. In so doing, he is either acting perversely, being moti- 
vated to some extent by the desire of self-perfection, or else he is 
acting rightly but only according to appearances and so is still on 
the way to perfect happiness to be found only in the Highest Good. 

No finite will can will in such a way that it adaequately wills 
total goodness, but it can will the present good moderately or 
immoderately. To will immoderately is to will in an unfree way 
because such an act is not rightly ordered to true happiness, for 
it is contrary to the end that consists in the enjoyment of goodness 
and being for its own sake, a state of perfect freedom in whic 
there is no lack or imperfection of any kind, Only in the beatific 
vision does one enjoy that perfect freedom of willing all thing’ 
adaequately, a state of perfect charity that is impossible without 
the gift of grace to which nature has no claim but only a certain 
potentiality by reason of its immateriality #. j 


o 


3 Ibid. q. 11 ; EECA -es recepti 
vits of kat de enen ee The will is active with regard to ji Plte 
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necesse es : sed charity: «Teneo ergo ons 
t ponere caritatem propter operationem eliciendam, et P& $ 
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In this life freedom is merely an inclination to that rightness 
(«iustitia>) which characterizes an act of love, an act that is not 
, mere desire to possess, but a loving for its own sake, a willing 
for the sake of the loved, which results in taking pleasure in good- 
ness itself, the highest form of delight or rapture. 


C. - Freedom and necessity 


The justification of attributing to freedom of self-determina- 
tion an innate rightness is the Scotistic contention that necessity 
is reconcilable with freedom - the principal reason being that God 
loves himself necessarily yet freely”. The necessity of being is 
right in the sense that it is what it has to be. To will the opposite 
is to will what is not, to will nothingness, and the only sense in 
which man can will nothingness is sin. Sin is the affirmation of 
that which is not, because it is contrary to the immutable will of 
God, the primary and absolute affirmation of all that is, whether 
intrinsecally in so far as God freely wills himself, or extrinsecally 
in so far as he contingently creates for the sake of sharing being 
with another according to its finite capacity. Thus the innate right- 
ness that constitutes freedom - its proper alignment with Being as 
man’s last end - is a contingent act of self-determination for man, 
for the opposite is possible ™. 

Herein because Duns Scotus views man within a framework 
of theology and a metaphysics of Infinite Being, he arrives at the 
conclusion that man’s freedom of self-determination is compatible 
with the demands of self-perfection without reducing that freedom 
to a mere moral freedom of doing what he ought to do. Freedom 
of self-determination even attains its highest fulfillment in that 
freedom of self-perfection that constitutes both the means and 
the ultimate end itself. 

To conclude to this harmony of self-determination with self- 
aes also requires an adaequate notion of the Self. That for 

ich a man is held responsible is that which proceeds from the 


sel . e . . . 

f. Therefore self-determination as a basis of moral, religious, 
a 

Que i . . 

Potest aliquam operationem potest voluntas cum caritate elicere, quam non 
» >, Mtense sine caritate elicere». 


5 Quodi. q. 16 n. 2 (ed. Vives XXVI 181). 
ĉe note 22, 
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individual and social responsibility, must have the self as its ws | 
ciple". But what is this self that in freely doing what it w 


s an : 
do, determines itself to do what is absolutely right and oe 


Unfortunately Duns Scotus never elaborated an adaequate ee 
of the self. He was never able to overcome the contemporan 
terminology of regarding man as a composite of interacting a | 
distinct potencies, even though only formally distinct. The Ae 
unity of a free and responsible self is inconceivable as along = 
one talks about a will in relation to an intellect, nature as has 
sed to spirit, etc. We must at least abandon such terminology to 
arrive at an adaequate notion of the self. The conclusion of this 
paper on freedom suggests a further study of Scotus’ teaching on 
the human person. 


CONCLUSION 


Freedom and responsibility are compatible. There is an ans- 
wer to such questions as: why do I act when I act freely? what 
is the «reason» for the will’s act? what are the conditions for the 
sake of which the free decision of the will can make the object 
an end? In spite of contrasting the nature of the will as free 
with that of the necessary acts of the intellect and with those of 
the will as a natural appetite, Duns Scotus can still reasonably 
reply: The will freely chooses something as an end because it is 
the right thing to do. The will determines itself so and so because 
that is its nature to be thus inclined. Self continues to choose to 
act in such a manner because it is accustomed to freely do 50 

As long as freedom is the power to moderate and order the 
activities of intellect and nature, the will is not necessitated 0 
choosing that which in the majority of cases brings pleasure. Any 
free choice may or may not be according to the demands of eae 
or according to the will of a superior being. The very contingen” 
of his being gives man a limitless receptivity, that he is t° sae 
actuate. He is most free and responsible, when, free from all a 
constraints of nature and Self, he is able to enjoy the fullness 
Divine Being with the disinterested love of friendship. 


31 ADLER, The Idea of Freedom, II, 241ff. 





